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And yet it was in Krupp's private hotel in Essen during the French
occupation that I listened to some extraordinary words from a man
named Paul Schaeffer, the most brilliant German journalist at that time.
He spoke at first of the situation in the Ruhr.
"In the end," he said, "these fellows will have to submit to work
under French coercion. They are poor dumb dogs. They will submit in
order to live."
Then he talked a lot about the future of Europe and Germany's place
in it.
"There is only one reasonable combination in Europe," he said.
"That is an economic, political, and military alliance between France
and Germany. When that happens England will have to look out for
herself."
It was a startling theory to hear at a time when the whole of Germany
was enraged against France. But afterwards I met the same view in Paris
among business men and representatives of the Right.
"France," they said, "can never afford to fight Germany again.
Win or lose, the drain of blood would destroy France for ever. We
ought to make a military and economic alliance with Germany. Then
we could dominate the rest of Europe. It wouldn't be a happy day for
England!"
That was as far back as 1923. People who said those thingsNwere not
thinking in terms of peace guaranteed by collective security under the
League of Nations. They were thinking on the old lines of force and
combinations of power, and international rivalry. Representatives of
the extreme Right were already advancing along the road which led to
the weakness and defeat of France in 1940.
Before the. end of the Ruhr occupation the catastrophic inflation of
German money had begun. The Government printing presses were
turning out paper money and sending wads of it into the Ruhr to
support the passive resisters, but it had no real value behind it, either in
gold backing or industrial wealth, and its purchasing power dropped
every week, and finally every hour. Wages were raised after strikes and
riots to get more of this paper money to buy the essential needs of life,
and that meant more work for the printing presses and a further drop
in the value of the mark. It was what is known as the spiral of inflation,
and has since become the terror of all those in charge of national
finance.
It was a terror then to the German housewife and all Germans.
Potatoes, bread, meat, milk, soared up in price beyond the reach of the
weekly wage, and when that was raised the prices had soared again. At
first this did not happen with terrifying velocity. It was gradual. In
Berlin, great numbers of Jews had time to gamble on the downfall of the